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Lord Brougham’s opinion of Newspapers and the Law of Libel.|rally the object of pretty copious abuse in them, he does not feel to have the prudence not to prosecute those whom it would be 





London, June 18. 


bound to read them, and still less to pay for them; he does not go indiscreet to prosecute. 


Most decidedly he ought not to prose- 


The present article is the substance of the most interesting out of his way either to read or to avoid them. These weekly |cute a newspaper which advised the forming of associations to 
passages of Lord Broughams’ evidence, before the Libel Com-| papers seem to have carried off much of the trash, and left the resist the payment of taxes. Such a prosecution would have no 
mittee, and is limited to the examination of the 9th and the 17th respectable papers more pure. The working classes have not tendency to prevent the evil, and would therefore be very injudi- 


of June. 


much taste for private libels. Those who write for thediscontent-|cious. But the Attorney-General would be justified in prosecu- 


In 1817, Lord Brougham brought in a bill to amend the law ofed part of the community, attack public men, and public institu-| ting a combination or conspiracy with such an opject. A libel 


libel, which was read a first time in the House of Commons;| tions; they do not care about being personal, and to abuse men’s, Which incites to a breach of the peace or a felony—as arson, 


and in November 1830, a short time before he became Chancel-| wives, and daughters, and mothers, and sisters. The higher and 


|murder, &c.—is to be taken, not as a libel merely, but a substan- 


lor, he gave notice of another bill. Its object was to allow the| middling classes have an appetite for this vile and indecent tive crime. Only see the effects of not prosecuting the Unions; 


truth in all cases, civil or criminal, to be given in evidence—not/t 


rash. Some people in the middling classes like to read gossip-|in consequence, the Birmingham Union is now dissolved of 


as conclusive of the guilt or innocence of the accused, but to be| ping stories; they say, “ Let us see what Lady So-and-so is doing its own accord. Lord Brougham was sorry to hear (from the 
laid before the Judge and Jury, to be weighed in the verdict, as| with Lord So-and-so!” Men-milliners, ladies’-maids, and upper|terms of a question put to him) that prosecutions of the Press 


an unilateral test, falsehood being always a strong presumption|servants in great houses, have a taste for this sort of stuff. But, Were more numerous than heretofore in Ireland. 


Of course 


of guilt. Ex-officio informations and special juries were also to/no doubt, the drawing-room furnishes the effective demand for, there are exceptions to all rules, and he was sorry to find there had 


be abolished by the bill. 


doubts as to abolishing ex-efficio informations. In revenue cases,| the press and its licentiousness, as they are prone to do on all oc- 
especially, it seems desirable to leave the right of filing ex-officio} casions, seeing that they themselves afford the market for the/evidence in cases of libel. 
worst sort of scurrility. 


informations in the hands of the Attorney-General. . 
It is a great mistake, in Lord Brougham’s opinion, to imagine 


that grand juries afford more protection against unjust prosecu-|vituperative language against a Government. 
The mewnbers of| patrick used to tell an anecdote of the Duke of Queensberry,|Indisputable proof that such was the fact was obtained, but of 


tions than an individual public prosecutor. 


But Lord Brougham has now some|such writings; and the upper classes are very unjust in blaming| been so many aggravated cases requiring prosecution in Ireland. 


Great absurdities occur from refusing to admit the truth in 
Lord Brougham recollected being 
counsel for a newspaper publisher, who was prosecuted for 
There is generally no danger from libels couched in strong) having published that a teacher in a public institution had been 
General Fitz-|convicted of a forgery in France, and sentenced to work in irons. 


grand juries feel no personal responsibility—they do nothing, it is} who was a great alarmist in 1792, and thought there was to be! course was not admitted; and the defendant was found guilty of 
all the grand jury. In times of high party spirit, as in 1807 for|/an end of all things—like a great many other very rich, very a false, scandalous, and malicious libel. He was not brought up 
instance, true bills would have been found against any man in|honorable, and very noble persons. One day the Duke was for judgment, however, as the prosecutor dared not risk having the 
the Opposition ; if not in England, certainly in Scotland. Lord/abusing seditious writers, calling them infamous, detestable,| French record of his conviction given in mitigation of punishment. 


Brougham could name fifty persons whom the Lord Advocate|abominable; and a toad-eater said, “ Aye, and so full of false- 


The manner in which an aggrieved person is enabled to clear 


would not prosecute, but against whom Scotch grand juries would| hoods too !”—* No,” said the Duke, “ not falsehoods—they are) his character by making an oath of the falsehood of a libel, when 
certainly have found bills. Once an old gentleman was tried|all so true; that is what makes them so abominable—so danger-| applying for a criminal information, is superior to any other mode. 
for murder, before Baron Wood, very much to the Judge's indig-/eus.” Had the Duke felt all they had said about the corruption) There is some difficulty in saying that in all cases the prosecu- 
nation, for having caused the death of an old woman, who, on|of Parliament to be false, he would not have feared those writers) tors should be subject to viva voce examinations; for they are 


her return from market, fell over a string which the prisoner’s|or abused them. 


servants had tied across the road. Had he tied the string him- 





;sometimes nervous, and would not like to be cross-examined in a 
The weekly papers have not the monopoly of falsehood and court; and Lord Brougham is not certain that it would be desira- 


self, the offence could only have been manslaughter; yet the/slander. On the contrary, the last publication of the kind Lord ble to give the Court a discretionary power as to calling or not 
grand jury found a bill for murder against him. In cases of libel Brougham saw—and it was about the most false and absurd of| calling upon the prosecutor to come forward personally. There 
enlightened persons may differ as to whether the grand jury or|any—was in a learned work of great pretensions,* carried on by would be great difficulty in classifying offences of the press, and 





the Attorney-General should have the responsibility of sending|scholars and persons said to be connected with office. 
other ridiculous slanders, there was a prolix and elaborate com-/ham thinks, be advisable. It would be a great advantage if a 


persons to trial. Grand juries seldom throw out bills, except 


Among) awarding punishments for each ; otherwise, iwmight, Lord Broug- 


when there are cross ones; and then they often ignore both, as, ‘parison between Lord Brougham and Judge Jeffries. No doubt, Jibel could be defined, so as to say, “ this comes within the law, 
once happened in the case of two persons connected with the, ‘both were Chancellors; and, in like manner, the publication al- and this does not;” but then, who can furnish the definition ? 
press, when both bills ought to have been found. In all cases; luded to may be said to resemble the Iliad, because they were Persons have been unjustly found guilty of libel, but that has 


Lord Brougham would substitute public prosecutors, and do away| both works of pure fiction; and there ends the likeness. 


with grand juries. A concurring power to prosecute with the|tainly, Lord Brougham would not pretend to equal Jeffries in| 
talent; and he hoped he had none of his other qualities. But it) ment is an imputation; and it depends upon the nature of the 


Attorney-General should be given, in case that officer should ne- 
giect his duty. This is the case in Scotland; and the power was 


Cer- ‘been owing to the vagueness of the definition of a libel. 
As to commenting upon the conduct of public men, all com. 


was said that he resembled him in his love of tyranny, in being| comment whether it is libellous or not. It would be a libellous 


exercised in 1802 against some military officers in Aberdeen, |the tool of every despot, and in his intemperance; a ridiculous! comment to say—* What a grievous evil it is for our fine sol- 


whom the public prosecutor refused to proceed against. 


falsehood, which Lord Brougham’s own servants, and the ser- diers to be subject to this cruel Administration; here is a Secre- 


The effect of the stamp on newspapers is most assuredly not|vants of his acquaintance, could refute. It was insinuated that tary at War who starves the troops by his order of such a date; 





to' check the introduction of personal abuse and demoralizing 
matter: it has just the contrary tendency, At present, owing} 
to the stamp duty, the bad journals are protected from the com- 
petition of the good. The greatest number of libels on individu-| 
als are not to be found in the unstamped papers; but as far as! 
regards ribaldry against religion—against the institutions of the 
country—against the King and public men—the greatest amount 
is to be found in the stamped publications. Doubtless this is 
to be attributed to the necessity of pleasing the taste of those for 
whom they are prepared; but a supply of better matter at as 
cheap a rate ought to be provided. Allow the more able and bet-| 
ter disposed a fair competition, and these ridiculous publications | 
would be driven almost entirely out of circulation: a few would) 
be sold, just as a few grossly obscene books will always be sold, 

but the demand would be very limited. 

There are certainly stamped newspapers which deal in per- 
sonal abuse and obscenity; such as those that have grown up 
during the last fourteen years. As Lord Brougham reads but, 
one paper, and that not always, he only sees professionally the! 
class of weekly and disgraceful papers alluded to; as he is gene- 


he appeared intoxicated in the House of Lords; the foundation here is a First Lord of the Admiralty has thrown away their 
for the calumny being an excuse given by a respectable daily |Jives, by contracts with bad shipbuilders.” 

paper for not reporting a speech of his. Some Lords insisted; [ord Brougham had much rather be libelled in the specific, di- 
upon the editor being brought to the bar; but Lord Brougham rect way, which has been suggested should be punishable, than 
would not permit it. The fact was, he had tasted nothing that jn the vague general way of comment, which some would make 
day but tea for breakfast, and no fermented liquor whatever, not ajjowable. Vague charges are as damnatory as any specific 
having dined till he left the House late. There could be no mis- ones, To say of a man that he is corrupt, cruel, oppressive, 
‘take about the day, for he never in his life tasted above three pjoodthirsty, cowardly, impotent as a Minister, that his un- 
glasses of wine in water before going to the House. Such un- derstanding is emasculated, that he has the nerves of an old 
truths as this, invented by political parties through spite, or pub- woman, and is as bloody-minded as a tiger,—all this is vague 
jlished by those to whom something has been refused, have no and general abuse, but exceedingly injurious and painful to a 
kind of relish for the common people; who would not give a far- man and his family. Such expressions may do a Minister little 
ithing to read a history of all the Chancellors for the last half harm, compared with their effect upon the character and happi- 
century, most of whom are known to have been free livers. The pegs of an individual in lower rank, such as the parson of a parish), 
leommon people have more sense than to suppose that an intem- justice of the peace, overseer, or churchwarden. Lord Broughain 
perate man could lead the laborious life Lord Brougham led. gould not pretend to furnish a vocabulary by means of which 
But there is nothing so absurd that the upper classes will not be- editors of newspapers might safely abuse justices of the peace, 
lieve it of an adversary. &e. If there is any way of deciding what is temperate and le- 

The best thing that could be devised to prevent bad conse- gitimate language, Lord Brougham will be glad to learn it, 

quences from the law of libel, would be for an Attorney-General * The Quarterly Review 
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rican nation was assaulted by the expulsed man: and 
where was federal honor, federal shame, federal morali- 
ty?--Where was federal decency, then ? The judiciary, 
always hostile to liberal men and liberal principles, 
screened the culprit. Why, as outrage in the reign of 
terror was the criterion of preference, so the infatuated 
man found, in the sympathies of federalism, a resource 
'|from suicide: like the galley slave who escaping from his 
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oar and his chain, finds sympathy among banditti. 

The latest—though, undoubtedly, not the last—testi- 
monial of all the social virtues of federalism, is the mise- 
rable and baby-like malice, which indicated by the muti- 
Virtue, of|lation of the effigy what they would do to the man. 








PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 





Montesque says virtue is the characteristic of republics. 
course, is the Avenue to power. Can a party so signally odious and adverse to all that 


What must the editors of the federal presses think of|is generous, gallant, decent, liberal, or just, ever expect 
their patrons? What must every man think of federal |to obtain the rule and government of a free people? No! 
professions and pretensions? they are like Lucifer and his co-devils, condemned to tra- 

The only aliment of federal morality is premeditated,|vel in the sight of heaven, but never reach it. 





reiterated, and long-exploded (ying. 

Their patriotism is the employment of every means by 
which they can degrade their government and disgrace |spectable, but politically absurd, assertions of usurpation 
against the chief magistrate of the American people; and 


We see in the orations delivered by men privately re- 


their country. 
They profess divine honors for General WasuixcTon,|we hear of meetings of young men opposed to executive 


and use his name to sanction exploded falsehood! usurpation. Well, every honest man is bound to resist 

They pretend to hold in apprehension and fear, a mili-| executive usurpation, but every one is bound also to show 
tary chieftain; while they forget or disregard the fact| wherein the usurpation lies—why combat shadows? where, 
that General Washington’s sole glory was being a mili-|when, and how was it committed: this has not yet been 
tary chieftain. shown. Men, frothing at the mouth with animosity and 

While they affect to abhor military chieftains, they/revenge, have said such things; and rue it is pity they 
slander, calumniate, and proscribe civil chieftains! should so expose themselves and belie their past lives and 

Franklin, the great moral architect, and the prime di-|principles—but none of themhas ever ventured to show 
rector of American liberty, who at eighty years of age|the act which is usurpation. 
was the ornament of human nature, has been always an 
object of tory enmity and persecution; extending it, like 
the Jewish inexorable law, to the third and fourth gene- 
ration. 

Jefferson was no military chieftain; but against whom 
was tory wrath and federal insolence more constantly or 
foully directed ? 

Mattison was not a military chieftain, but federal swm- 
mary justice declared him fit for a halter—on the very 
floor of Congress! And the very man who thus dis- 
craced himself and Congress, was selected as the filtest 
person to place at the head of a college--in the very ca- 
pital of steady habits. 

Those inconsistent and shameless people, pretend to) 
comprehend all that is wise, worthy, virtuous, and talent_ 
ed within their circles and yet their wisdom is lying,|"™ ' 
fraud, and catumny: the halls of Congress are brought article worth nothing, any where but in the atmosphere 





Mere party men are exposed to many inconveniences, 
unknown to men who pursue the straight road of princi- 


public administration, by being predetermined to repre- 
sent every public measure as wrong, constantly find 
themselves in the wrong with the people. In no instance 
could the preposterous course of indiscriminate opposi- 
tion be more extravagant or absurd than in the ludicrous 
efforts made to disparage the circulation of gold coin.— 
Ienorance has, perhaps, as much to do in this affair as 
passion or servility; men must be, indeed, very stupid or 
contemptibly ignorant who could venture to hold up to 
the public an idea that the coinage of gold is pernicious, 
compared with a coinage of paper! 





universal desire and demand, is not of equal use as an 


into disrepute by their virulence and folly: and, profess- where it was issued; that a thing of no value is more - 


ing to revere their own government, and the will of the luable than the universal equivalentand measure of value! 
o 


people, they pursue every vile means which can testify) : ; 
| The Girard Bank, it seems, has condescended to re- 


their perfidy and their treachery to the people and the 
constitutional authorities. 
The mildness of our government leads them to calculate 


ceive the deposits of the public revenue—notwithstanding 
the dictation of the United States Bank. What a sorry 
1, 


upon impunity, as cowards calculate upon the delicacy of sight it is to see the public sense of the country insultec 


. ¢ iv: » % » > > ac « > . 
womens and, like cowards who are bold when secure ind private interests openly outraged, as has been done 


in the transactions of the Girard Bank on the Deposit 


; ‘ : -- |Question! 
tible outrages, disgraceful only to the doer, but reflecting! &"« — 





against chastisement, they indulge in the most contemp- 


back the ienominy that affords impunity to such depra-| , ‘ , P 
; o . ! : ’ I | Certainly in no country, or among the most abject sub- 
vity. a 


I. : P a 
on . — : » \jects of despotism, a people and their interests were never 
rhe President of the United States, thrice elected by 


tv of ti he fi ioe taal bli itreated with more impudené insult, than in this, our good 
the majority of the people to the first station In the public! - . °? ott 
—— nil ate i. CBS Sh Ce ee icity of the brotherhood, by the “ chartered libertines.” 
gift—this venerable citizen, whose genius and constancy, | : 


and resources of talent, frustrated the army ofa formidable! +, : Acs ; : 
and resources of talent, frustrated the army of a formid ble | rhe Massachusetts Constitutionalist handles the third 


iu Vv di r ne vY—ar »s » sedi } i } >very Frese ay . . . . 
nvading enemy—arrested sedition in the very presence) yay of the triumvirate without gloves. We copy the ar-! 


of that enemy—rescued a city devoted to Soeeeetnt ticks for ite directness and ferces but ne allowance is 
“a. . % , . - P ' . ? s 

Z ( ~ } ary ’ rare *s ’ »% >| » . e tt, ore r mr aad 

and the military outrage indicated by the parole of the! ade for professional habits. ‘The thorough-paid practi- 

— —— > F a ae cal « ee Al . . 

invading enemy—Peauty and Booty—he who saved his} sioner never hesitates to jump over a fact, when the fact, 


country from a protracted war on our own soil, and gave if stated, mizht ruin his cause. 
a never-fading laurel to our military standard--hew has a 
he been treated by those wise and pious monapolists of 
all the virtves and all the talents? 
When a man was divested of the 
his violation of trust--the Chief Magistrate of the Ame-'.ne to the county of—Somerset.” 


A member of Congress, in the third hour of his ora- 
> , 


tion, was informed in a whisper that there was nobod) 


diploma of honor for|listening. ‘1 don’t care,” said the orator; “ I am speak- 





ple: thus the existing heterogeneous opposition to the! 


That an object of 


The greatest of all the evils which affect our free insti- 
tutions, is the importance attached to ong speeches; the 
habit of endless verbosity is the substitute for common 
sense. Noman said more to the purpose, in a small com- 
pass, than Dr. Franklin; he has said, that after a man has 
spoken half an hour on any subject, he must mean some- 
thing more than arguing to his hearers, 





The various districts which make up the component 
name of Philadelphia, are in full activity, without noise 
or clamor, but deliberate and resolved on the great ques- 
tions which have been raised to test the solidity of the 
confederation, and the virtues and fidelity of the people 


in self government. 


The city ticket is in the hands of the delegate meeting, 
which always proceeds with prudent deliberation. 

In the first, or southern district, there will be no oppo- 
sition; perhaps there may be some poor dolt set up, as the 
blackguards tye a cannister to a dog’s tail, for the mere 
purpose of mischief—but neither folly is to be approved 
by reasonable men. 

In the Third Congressional District, embracing the 
northern suburbs and civic corporations, General M. Ash 
is proposed to be placed upon the list of candidates, in 
opposition to Colonel Watmough, the present representa- 
tive. There is no moral blemish in Colonel Watmough, 
but that of acting as a representative contrary to the 
known wishes and principles of those who confided to 
him their share of the public representation. It is mere 
waste of time and labor to contend against General Ash 


in that district. 


RESIGNATION! 

This word is not limited in its signification—it means 
more than one idea, as it is applied; to resign is to give 
up, to retire from, to abandon, to forsake, to relinquish 
In another sense, it communicates the idea 





jas hopeless. 
(of acquiescence, submission—a ceasing to resist. 

It is said of rats, when they suddenly retire from a 
|ship, when they abandon or forsake it, that they give it 
up as hopeless; and thus the refreat of rats always is un- 
derstood to indicate a sinking ship, or any other sinking 





thing that is abandoned. 
Three very mischievous rafs, as Colonel Crocket would 


‘say, perfect screamers,” have lately “ given up the 
'ships” they had become so ridiculous and inconsistent 
‘in the Bank delusion, that, like over fat men, they found 
‘it too cumbersome to bear about their tlesh and sins to- 
igether. 

Rar 1.—Mr. Chambers, of Maryland, has, after insult- 
‘ing his country, and aiding in degrading the Senate, been 
linvested with what is sarcastically called the Ermine of 
\Justice in Maryland—poor justice!!! 

Rar 2—Mr. Ldward Everett, of Massachusetts, has 


given up the ship; his labors and indifference to all moral 


| 
| 


consequences, in favor of the Bank, have resulted in a 
‘conviction that the case is as hopeless as indefensible: he 


as swam off without any job in hand, that we have yet 
heard of, to compensate his sacrifices and sufferings. 

| Rar 3.—George M‘Duffie: never did man open a pub- 
lic career with better prospects or more honorable pro- 
‘mise. With unusual qualities for talking, he seemed to 
have a hereditary claim to be ranked among the descend- 
‘ants of a people, who are said, above all others, to have 
“generous hearts and eloquent tongues;”’ but, earnestly 
‘as he promised and proclaimed himself to be indepen- 
dent of all influence, his spirit was subdued by flattery 
lavishly applied:—the evil genivs of Southern Sedition 
clutched him, and the honor and fame of a man, whose 
talents promised to do honor to his country, has been 
prostratea.— 

| He gave up to a faction—wh»t belonged to mankind. 

| More of these men of reliring modesty are about to 
follow, and leave room for men of move moral and intel- 


‘ 


‘lectual courage. We shall see. 




















AURORA. 














THE SOVEREIGN BALLOT. 

The time now approaches when the free people of this 
Commonwealth are to exercise their sovereign power—to 
choose men for the performance of the public trusts and 
duties of a government of laws, and to watch over and 
direct the social institutions. 

The people of Philadelphia,—and in this venerated 
naine we mean to embrace the incorporated districts 
South and North:—this people are now peculiarly called 
upon to exercise the sacred right of suffrage, with a free 
and resolute spirit, such as has characterized them on all 
great public exigencies. 

There are two great objects which the Philadelphia 
people are particularly called upon to weigh and act upon 
on the occasion of the election in the ensuing October. 

The first concerns the moral and social reputation of 
Philadelphia, in a vital part;—the probity of society—the 
sanctity of social justice—the blessings intended to be 
conferred on this beautiful and fortune-favored city—the 
interests of the defenceless, the unprotected, the orphan, 
and the helpless—the obligations of charity, gratitude, 
and eternal good faith. We cannot be mistaken by the 
reader—we have barely referred to the case involved in 
the noble and munificent bequest of Stephen Girard.— 
This is, in respect to our locality and to the reputation of 
Philadelphia, the most immediate and concentrated case 
on which the free men—the men upon whose /abors and 
ingenuity all social bodies exist—without whom there 
could be no society—are called upon to act. 

The case of the Girard bequest is not a concern, nor a 
property, nor a right, nor a trust to the rich. 

The Will of Stephen Girard contemplated the poor, 
the orphan, the otherwise helpless; he never contem- 
plated any other purpose than a perpetual provision for 
the rescue of the unfortunate from poverty, and the im- 
provement of the minds of those to whom his benevo- 
lence extended, to fit them as moral beings for society— 
a blessing to themselves and to the community. 

A sullen, silent discontent has prevailed among the 
people of this city for months—ever since the election of 
October last; when the very funds destined for charity 
and the poor, were employed to defeat the intentions of 
the benevolent Girar/, and convert that institution, de- 
voted to the poor and the friendless, into a palace, to sa- 
tiate the false bad taste of a few smatterers in science, 
and pervert the institution into a foundling hospital for 
the progeny of a paper aristocracy, without talents, with- 
out patriotism, without sympathy with their fellow-citi- 
zens. 

An unusual insolence and impudence have been mani- 
fested in the transactions of this great bequest, by those 
who have been thrust into the corporation councils, to be 
worked like puppets by rash and inexperienced, but very 
arrogant and unqualified men, behind the curtain, but 
who are foo vain to remain concealed. 

As this subject must no longer slumber, we shall close 
this awakening appeal, to the electors of Philadelphia 
more especially, by pointing at once to the flimsy and de- 
ceptive address of a committee, or bevy of agents, named 
Trustees, which we shall make it a business to analyze 
and strip naked for the public contempt. 

We refer, specially, farther, to a production professed 


to be a plan of Education for the Girard College, by a! 


Doctor Somebody from Germany. 


a German, but we must insist that, whatever may be the 





alone, you can do it. You shall not want information— 
you shall not be deceived, unless you are deliberately pro- 
fligate—you shall know the right and the wrong of this 
subject, and if you do not act as you should, like a vir- 
tuous and a free people, the fault shall not be in the free 
press. 

This is a frank off-hand address to your heads and 
hearts, on the first topic which concerns you imme- 
diately. 

The second topic—you can all anticipate—you have 
all seen and heard, and many of you have been heavily 
afflicted by this topic; its presence in your city makes it 
more immediately your own concern, as far as your pub- 
lic exercise of the sovereign suffrage gees; but it affects 
the whole country—the splendid palace of fraud stands 
erect in your city, its massive columns and cumbrous pe- 
diments stand ready to crush you, and to make the De- 
claration of the Fourth of July, 1776, a nullity and a per- 
petual reproach. 

You have seen the whole country artificially agitated 
—you have seen industry paralyze¢—-you have seen in- 
dustrious men tricked into profusion, by loans in the full 
contemplation of their bankruptcy: the employers of nu- 
merous hands, in various businesses, were promised am- 


}ple loans, but upon the condition that they should not 


employ workmen who were friendly to the government 
of their country! 

The practices which characterized that epocha which 
will live in our history as the reign of terror, were re- 
newed: men of integrity, in all their lives and acts, were 
menaced with proscription, unless they prostituted their 
suffrage and forfeited their fidelity to their country, cha- 
racter, and laws—and an institution which violates the 
constitution by its very existence, openly sets the power 
of the laws and the constituted authorities at defiance. 

You have seen all these things—and more—and the 
time has, at length, arrived, when you are to determine 
whether you have any longer a right to call yourselves 
freemen, more than the obedient slave of Russian or 
Turkish bashaws. 


It would seem that the Irish phalanx in the British 
House of Commons, have, by their genius and constancy, 
obtained an ascendancy that augurs well for that long-af- 


flicted country. Lord Grey’s long-earned popularity—! 


his devotion to reform—his effective support of it in the 
reform of the boroughs, and the first steps in the reform 
of the church, have not been sufficient to compensate a 
single error. ‘To obtain the concurrence of the Lords, 
to propitiate the Duke of Wellington, Karl Grey, contra- 
ry to the opinion of five of the Cabinet, insisted on the 
renewal of that violation of the constitution—-the Lrish 
Coercion Law: and this his first sin was his last trans- 


eression. 


At the late session of the Legislature of New Hampshire, an 
Act was passed declaring that no assignment of his property by 
a debtor for the benefit of his creditors shall be valid, unless it 
shall provide for the distribution of the property assigned among 
all his creditors, in proportion to their respective claims; nor un- 
less the assignor shall make oath that his intention was to place 
in the hands of his assignees all his property of every descrip- 


|tion, except such as is exempted by law from attachment and 


execution. 


| Sirx.—At Franklin, Ten. the County Court sitting at that place 
We do not except to this Doctor merely because he is 


recently passed an order to enclose an acre of ground adjoining 
the poor-house, and have it planted with mulberry trees; for the 


From the New York Times. 
THE ANTI-LIBERAL PARTY. 


Messrs. Editors—It is often said, and with truth too, the wa: 
of opinion has begun. Whenever the friends of liberty in Eu- 
rope are put down at the point of the bayonet, their sympathising 
brethren exclaim with a sigh, “ they may fall, but the war of opi- 
nion is begun, and they must ultimately triumph!” There are 
few things more sublime and touching than the sympathy mani- 
fested by free nations for those engaged in the struggle of liberty 
against tyranny ; and never was there a more beautiful example 
of it than was given by the Americans on the memorable French 
Revolution of 1789. France was contending single-handed 
against four or five of the European monarchies, and though re- 
peatedly a sufferer by the treachery of her own Generals, she 
drove back and kept at bay the hordes of slaves that beset her on 
all sides. Under such circumstances could there be two opinions 
among Americans upon the merits of the contest? There cer- 
tainly were two opinions, and these were maintained, with a vio- 
lence unequalled in these days, by their respective supporters, 
viz: Ist, The Democrats, who mourned over every defeat suffer- 
ed by France and rejoiced in every victory gained by her, who 
regarded her cause as that of outraged and insulted human na- 
ture, and her enemies as the enemies of liberty and mankind. 2d. 
The Federalists, who prayed for the success of Russia, Prussia, 
Holland and England, in their efforts to restore the legitimate 
dynasty; who considered the crime of beheading the King, Louis 
XVI. sufficient to justify the Holy Allies in their invasion o! 
France ; who regarded the French republicans as one great club 
of Jacobins, and devoutly desired their extirmination as a bless- 
ed means of restoring order. 

There is no point more conspicuous and characteristic in the 
principles of Federalists than their enmity to all Revolutions 
In this they agree to a nicety with their anti-liberal brethren, the 
ConservaTives of Europe. “One word is always in their mouths, 
and that is order. With them the French Revolution is a text, 
}upon which they will probably continue to preach till doomsday. 
|They enlarge upon its horrors, upon the blood spilt by the Revo- 
‘lutionists, and the dreadful scenes of disorder and violence thea 
reigning; but they say not a word of the tyranny, the plunder, 
the rapine, and the rotten corruption of the previous government, 
| whieh evidently caused it all. They ery out upon the destruction 
lof the nobility and clergy, but make no allowance toa people ex- 
cited to madness by the extortion and iniquity of those orders; a 

people reduced to starvation, and who were told that they should 
’’ They speak with horror of the Guillotine of the 
| Revolutionists, but they say nothing of that infernal prison, the 
| Bastile of the Bourbons, nor of the thousands of victiins that lar 

| wuished and perished within its walls, before the people demo!- 





|*eat hay 


ished it! They scan with an indulgent eye, the crimes and er 
irors of Kings and Princes, but they have no mercy for those of 
\the people. 

Irn my last, I spoke of Mr. Sullivan’s “ Familiar Letters,” a 
book containing a vindication of Federalism, and an attack upon 
the Democratic administrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Jack 
son. Mr. Sullivan is considered a most able and orthodox defender 
of the Federal faith; he speaks repeatedly of the French revolu 
tion, of the French nation, and of the different forms the govern 
ment assumed. He is pleased with none of those forms except 
the genuine legitimate monarchy. Bonaparte, it is true, was a 
monarch, but then he spoiled the trade. After witnessing his 
reign, is it likely that the people will ever consent to grope on 
quietly under a set of imbecile and idiotic Bourbons, who have 





just sense to get through the ordinary functions of animal life’ 
‘Can it be expected that nations will fall down and worship their 
lawful princes, after seeing them driven like cattle in every cor 
‘ner of Europe before that unmannerly rogue Napoleon ? and then 
the rascal had not only the impudence to put princes down, but 
he put the people up! = Mr. Sullivan cannot bear him. 

| Mr. Sullivan is more excusable in disliking Napoleon than in 
| declaiming against the French nation.—'!t is obviously not the go- 
'vernment of the Emperor that moved this gentleman’s antipathy 
to France, but the simple fact of the people’s overthrowing the 


legitimate dynasty. He says, page 44. 


. . —" - : o alle - sivine enme easy and suitable ¢ _— | nae Z a ie . 
applicability of his plan of education for a city under] purpose of giving some easy and suitable employment to the) “,, About this time, (1792, before the execution of the King was 


some pitiful pensioned prince, it is out of all fitness for! 


an institution such as was calculated to be established by 


paupers. 


The War Department has ordered Dr. W. Howard, princi- 


thouglit of,) the French had made such progress in the revolu- 
tion us to have established their National Assembly, and the grea: 
‘nation lad already become the terror of Europe.” 


Stephen Girard, or for the citizens of a democratic re-| : ne Pi oer ' ,; , 
A : sa . pal, and two assistant engineers, to commence a survey of the! Page 45, speaking of a festival held in Boston in honor of the 
public, } 


river Susquehanna, with a view of ascertaining the practicability ‘French revolution, after noticing certain disorders of the oecs- 
You, then, People of Philadelphia, have to assert your). expediency of opening with the Government funds, a national] sion, he opens his eyes wide with the reflection that the said tes 


alt sium i ye at char = rae te. ! : ° . , | 
moral character, and maintain that charity which was In-/ navigable communication from the Chesapeake to the Lakes. Dr./tival took place. 


. . . . . . Th 4 ; : 4 ye > } +4 
tended to dignify your city—and it is at the ballot box,| Howard has arrived in Harrisburg. | “The same day that the head of Louis XVI. was severed from 
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his body by the Guillotine. This unexpected event seemed to 
open the eyes of many Americans to the true character of the 
French revolution. It struck some of them with astonishment 
and horror, while it was to others a matter of heartfelt pleasure. 
Page 65, he says— 
“‘ With such creed, worship, and their natural enthusiasm, they? 
(the French nation) had become a terror to the civilised world.’ 


And pray, why all this “ terror” to Europe, and to Mr. Sulli- 
van, the Federalist and Whig? The rest of Europe had no rea- 
son to fear an invasion from France, for on the contrary, France 
was first invaded by the Allies. The “terror” was the War oF 
Opinton, which had begun with the Declaration of American In- 
dependence. The revolution of France was only one of its fruits, 
and the despots of Europe hoped by crushing that, to destroy the 
tree, but their wickedness was paid back tenfold. After their 
base and dishonorable attack upon the liberties of republican 
France, the world saw, without pity, the same Kings invaded in 
their turn, their armies defeated, and their thrones overturned. 
But although there has been much that is deplorable in the wars 
of those times, although millions have perished in them, yet no 
friend to human happiness could wish they had never taken place. 
Their evils are as dust in the balance compared with their ad- 
vantages. Monarchy has been shorn of its sham splendor, aris- 
tocracy is on the wane; talents are beginning to take precedence 
of birth, and the people have learnt a lesson on their own strength. 
These were the consequences of the war of opinion in Europe, 
and these are the things that excite the “ TERROR” of Mr. Sul- 
livan and his Federal and Whig brethren. MILO. 





SOUND LOGIC. 
We find the following pithy article in a new paper, the 
‘Gloucester Democrat,” of Massachusetts.— 


MAMMOTH BANK. 

“The incorporation of a Bank, @nd the powers assumed by 
this bill, have not, in my opinion, been delegated to the United 
States, by the Constitution."—THOMAS JEFFERSON, official 
opinion, as Secretary of State, February 15, 1791. 

“I conceive the establishment of the United States Bank, as 
a direct violation, and dangerous to the free spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, and oppressive and hostile to the free institutions of 
the American People."—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

“ You will see farther, that we are completely saddled and 
bridled, and that the BANK is so firmly mounted on us, that 
we must go where they will guide!!"—THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON, in a letter to JAMES MONROE, in 1795. 

“This institution is one of the most deadly hostile exist- 
ing, against the principles and form of our Constitution.”— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, in a letter to ALBERT GALLA- 
TIN, Dec. 13, 1803. 

“ Hamilton’s financial system had two objects:—lst, as a 
puzzle, &c. *** 2d, as a machine for the corruption of the 
Legislature; for he avowed the opinion that man could be 
governed by one of two motives only, force and interest. * * * 
And with grief and shame, it must be acknowledged, that his 
machine was not without effect. * * * Still the machine was not 
complete; * * * some engine of influence more permanent must 
be contrived; ** * THIS ENGINE WAS THE Bank or THE Unrrep 
States."—THOMAS JEFFERSON, in Ana. 

“TI cannot give my sanction to an institution which is capable 
in any emergency, of controlling the mercantile interests of the 
country. I cannot recognize the authority of Congress to char- 
ter a Bank."—JAMES MADISON'S Veto on U. 8. Bank. 

A Prophecy—“TI conceive the establishment of this [U. 8.] 
Bank, dangerous to the safety and welfare of this republic.”— 
HENRY CLAY, in 1811, and before his apostacy. 

“I conceive that we are not empowered by the Constitution, 
nor bound by any practice under it, to renew the charter of this 
Bank." —HENRY CLAY, in 1811, and before his apostacy. 

“The formers of the Constitution were hard money men. 
The legal currency of the United States, was gold and silver 
coin." —DANIEL WEBSTER, in 1816, and before he was 
deblor, attorney, and candidate of the Bank. 

“ The power of the Bank of the United States is severely de- 
precated by the wise and good. It is an engine of a more for- 
midable nature than any before known to our country—compe- 
tent to dictate public measures and private conduct, and yet is 


shall still hold the same opinion of it, THAT IT IS AN UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION.” —HEZEKIAH NILES, in 1820, and be- 
fore his apostacy. 

“In addition to the insuperable constitutional objection, the 
Bank is the most formidable enemy to liberty which we believe 
it is possible to devise. It is needless to deny the fact, that the 
commerce of every state in the Union is at the mercy of the 
United States Bank, and if the fact be admitted, how frail must 
be the tenure by which we hold our liberties?’—DR. COOPER, 
of South Carolina, nullifying whig, and author of a pamphlet 
in favor of rechartering the Bank. 

“When the law steps in, and confers upon the possessors of 
wealth the exclusive privilege of a chartered monopoly, it cre- 
ates an institution, of all others the most dangerous to the gene- 
ral freedom. Some eminent English writer has observed, that 
corporations had neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be 
damned. The maxim is roughly expressed, but it is true to the 
letter.,-—DR. COOPER, high priest of the nullifying whigs. 

“T am sorry to say, that all the difficulties under which we 
have labored and now labor, on this subject [constructive powers] 
have grown out of a fatal admission, which is expressly contra- 
dicted by one of the most luminous and able state papers that 
ever was written—an admission which gave a sanction to the 
principle, that this government had the power to charter the pre- 
sent colossal Bank of the United States. * * * Such is the state 
of the case. It is miserable to think of it—and we have nothing 
left to us but to weep over it..—JOHN RANDOLPH, in the 
House of Representatives, January 31, 1824. 

“ There being no such Bank [as the U. 8. Bank] wxicu Gop 
GRANT FOR THE SAFETY OF OUR LIBERTIES!”"—JOHN RAN- 
DOLPH, OF ROANOKE, in his last will and testament, 
dated January 1, 1832. 

“The Bank is already in the field, srDDING DEFIANCE TO THE 
Srares, with the President’s message in their front.”—A. F. 
CLAYTON, of Georgia, Dec. 2, 1830, before he became a tory 
whig. 

“That this mammoth institution has long been a just subject 
of alarm toa portion of our best informed and patriotic citizens, 
remains not now questionable. What is it but a tremendous 
machine, which takes in a vast portion of the products of the la- 
boring classes, devouring the substance of the poor to pamper 
overgrown wealth.”—GOVERNOR MOORE, of Alabama. 

“ There are few banks that might not have been destroyed by 
an exertion of the power of the Bank—NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 
in answer to the finance committee of the Senate, March, 1830. 

“ The United States Bank had made itself odious to the peo- 
ple. We do not mean to say that the present administration of 
the affairs of the Bank has been tyrannical and despotic, and 
regardless of the interest and accommodation of the republic.” — 
J. T, BUCKINGHAM, in the Boston Courier. 

“The Bank of the United States, THE NOBILITY OF THIS COUN- 
TRY, will not permit repose. To this Bank, may we expect that 
the defeated coalition will retreat; and he who supposes that its 
funds will not be expended for the purpose of fomenting discord 
in the republican party, is ignorant of the intrigues of unprinci- 
pled ambition."—DUFF GREEN, chief editor of the nullifying 
whigs,” December 14, 1829. 

“ Whether the efforts of the Bank are to subvert the funda- 
mental principles upon which our government rests, will depend 
upon the vigilance of the people, and the fidelity of their public 
agents."—DUFF GREEN, same date. 

“ The Bank has money, and it has purchased presses. It can 
penetrate every village or hamlet at will, and will spare no ex- 
pense to accomplish its object. THe act WHICH RENEWS THE 
CHARTER, WILL PUT AN END TO CIVIL LIBERTY.”—DUFF 
GREEN, tory-whig oracle, in his Telegraph. 

“Tne Unirep States Bank BUYS MEN LIKE CATTLE IN THE 
MARKET.” —JAMES WATSON WEBB, since that time bought 
by the Bank for 52,000 dollars. 





From the Massachusetts Constitutionalist. 


MR. WEBSTER. 
It appears that this gentleman has denied, by letter, the senti- 
ment which he was reported to have uttered during the last ses- 
sion—* Take care of the rich, and the rich will take care of the 


” 


poor. 
We know not who took down the remark, or when it was first | 





irresponsible either to the Government or to the people. As the 
Bank can render money scarce when it pleases, by checking its| 
circulation, what may we not apprehend, if the Bank should in- 


terfere in our elections!”—HEZEKIAH NILES, in 1820, and|himself what he has uttered. We have now before us two dis- 


before his apostacy. 


“ The Bank will most assuredly be a political machine.—|all his attempts; for, as the Indians say, he speaks with a forked 
Whether as such, it happens to be on my side or against me, I tongue. 


published, but this we know—it is not the less to be believed be-| 
cause Mr. Webster has denied it. Every speech this gentleman 
makes is sure to undergo alteration, when he undertakes to report 


tinct versions of his late speech at Salem. It is so with almost 


Mr. Webster gave repeated instances of this, during the last 
winter. Mr. Wilkins took down his terrible bloody threat in wri- 
ting, and at the moment.—When Mr. Wilkins quoted his remark 
he flatly denied it, although all who were present, on both occa- 
sions, were amazed at his hardihood. 

Mr. Tallmadge alluded to Mr. Webster’s vote against the pre- 
sent Bank of the United States. Mr. Webster rose and contra- 
dicted him in the most positive manner—and said that he did not 
vote against the Bank. A few days after, we gave the yeas and 
nays from the National Intelligencer of the time, and convicted 
him of the falsehood. He supposed that his word would pass for 
the truth, and that no one would refer to the files to convict him. 

Again he stated, in apologizing before the Senate for his poli- 
tical Sunday Speech at Baltimore, that a reverend religious gen- 
tleman whom he described, accosted him, invited him to speak, 
assuming that there was no Sabbath in revolutionary times. The 
reverend gentleman who accosted Mr. Webster denies that he 
invited Mr. Webster to make his Sabbath harangue or made the 
remark imputed to him by Mr. Webster. 

Again, Mr. Webster stated, that in his printed speech, delibe- 
rately written out by himself, that Mr. Taney had officially in- 
formed the Senate of his having employed an agent to superin- 
tend the State Banks. This averment Mr. Webster knew to be 
untrue, for Mr. Taney’s report expressly declares to the Senate, 
that he had not employed such agent. 

There are multitudes of other statements made by Mr. Web- 
ster, characterised by a want of candor and truth, which we could 
refer to, to show that his late written denial! is worth nothing—but 
we have an article in the Constitutionalist, which quotes from one 
of Mr. Webster’s printed speeches made in the Massachusetts 
Convention, which contains the same sentiment, but coupled with 
an idea that makes it still more abhorrent to American feeling. 
In the extract below, it will be seen that Mr. Webster’s doctrine 
in 1820, was, that we must “ found government on property.” If 
the rich, then, are to make the laws, does it not follow that the 
laws will be made “to take care of the rich?’ And who are 
“to take care of the poor” in such case? Certainly not the poor 
themselves, who, according to his doctrine, are to have no lot or 
part in the Government. The law makers are to be the men of 
property, and, therefore, are “to take care of the poor.” 

But the most odious idea that Mr. Webster suggests in his 
Convention speech, is that which seems to take this as the next 
best European system. “In the absence of military force, (says 
he,) political power naturally and necessarily goes into the hands 
which hold the property.” Military force is the power by which 
monarchies and aristocracies al] over the world, hold the property 
and the people in subserviency—and it seems doubtful whether 
Mr. Webster would not prefer government in the simple form of 
inherited authority, supported by military force, to that republican 
dissension, in which he finds himself compelled to take sides with 
property against the mass of the people. 

“ The Register denies that Daniel Webster ever made use of 
the anti-republican expression—* Congress should take care of 
the Rich—the Rich will take care of the Poor!” Not having 
time at present to overhaul files, in search after the particular 
speech containing the above, (it certainly was uttered by “ the 
Godlike,”) we will give our readers an extract from Daniel Web- 
ster’s Speech, delivered in the Massachusetts convention in 1820, 
which we defy Biddle and his imps to get rid of. It amounts to 
the same thing as the sentence above quoted. 

“Tt seems to be plain, that in the absence of military force, 
political power naturally and necessarily goes into the hands 
which hold the property. **** It would seem then, to be a part 
of political wisdom to (> found Government on property. 





The following article, from a late number of “ Moore's Phila- 
delphia Prices Current,” will add some useful information to our 
articles on the subject of 


COTTON. 

The surprising advance which cotton growing has made in 
this country, is exemplified by the fact, that previous to 1790, 
North America did not supply Great Britain with a single pound 
of raw cotton. It appears from the Custom House returns, that 
the total quantity of cotton annually imported into England, at 
an average of the five years ending with 1705, amounted to only 
1,170,881 lbs. Till near 1720, the incraase of its consumption 
was slow. The entire value of all the cotton goods manufac- 
tured in Great Britain, at the accession of George the Third, in 
1760, was estimated to amount to only £200,000 a year, and the 
number of persons’employed was quite inconsiderable; but in 





1767, a most ingenious person, James Hargraves, a carpenter of 
Lancashire, invented the spinning jenny. At its first invention, 
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this admirable machine enabled eight threads to be spun with 
the same facility as one; and it was subsequently brought to 
such perfection as to enable a little girl to work no fewer than 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty spindles. 

The jenny was applicable only to spinning cotton, for weft, 
being unable to give to the yarn that degree of firmness and 
hardness, which is required in the longitudinal threads or warp; 
but this deficiency was soon after supplied by the invention of 
the spinning frame, that wonderful piece of machinery, which 
spins a vast number of threads of any degree of fineness and 
hardness, leaving to man merely to feed the machine with cot- 
ton, and to join the threads when they happen to break, Sir 
Richard Arkwright’s mode of spinuing by rollers, was an entire- 
ly original idea; and it is difficult which to admire most—the 
profound and fortunate sagacity which led to so great a discove- 
ry, or the consummate skill and address by which it was so 
speedily perfected and reduced to practice. Since the dissolu- 
tion of Sir Richard Arkwright’s patent, in 1785, the progress of 
discovery and improvement in every department of manufacture, 
has been most rapid, and the United States have added many in- 
genious facilities. The Mule Jenny, so called from its being a 
compound of the jenny and spinning frame, invented by Mr. 
Crompton, and the power loom, invented by the Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright, are machines that have had the most powerful influence 
on the manufacture, and in consequence of their introduction, 
and of innumerable other inventions and improvements, the 
prices of cotton cloth and yarn, have gone on progressively di- 
minishing. But as the demand for cottons has been, owing to 
their extraordinary cheapness, extended in a still greater degree, 
the value of the goods produced, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture, are now decidedly greater than at 
any previous period. 

The annexed table exhibits the amount of the cotton crop in 
North America, for the following years, with the average prices 
of Upland, in Great Britain, for the respective years:— 


YEARS, CROP. PRICE. 
1821, . . . 110,940,000 . . 94d 
1822, . . 121,415,000... 8kd 
1823, 136,125,000. . = Sid 
1924, 152,880,000 . . 8kd 
1825, 169,860,000 . . {}d 
1926, 211,680,000 . . 63d 
1927, 285,120,000 . . 6}d 
1928, . 213,840,000 . . = 63d 
1929, . 255,780,000 . . Sid 


1830, . - «+ 222,040,000 . . 63d 

In 1817, a Mr. Kennedy, one of the best informed cotton ma- 
nufacturers in England, in a paper published in the Manchester 
transactions, now before us, estimated the number of persons 
employed in the spinning of cotton in Great Britain, at 110,763; 
the aid that they derived from steam engines as equal to the 
power of 20,768 horses. Mr. Kennedy further estimated the 
number of hanks of yarn annually produced, at 3,987,500,000; 
and the quantity of coal consumed on their production, at 
500,479 tons. Four ounces and a half of coal, he estimates to 
produce one hank of No. 40; and 130 lbs, of coal per day, equal 
to one horse power. But the cotton manufacture has increased 
rapidly since 1817. Mr. Huskisson stated in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1824, that he believed the total value of cotton goods 
then manufactured in Great Britain, amounted to the prodigious 
sum of thirty-three and a half millions of pounds sterling! The 
present value is said to be thirty seven millions! furnishing sub- 
sistence for from 1,200,000, to 1,400,000 persons, allowance being 
made for old and infirm persons, children, &c. dependent on 
those who are actually employed in the various departments of 
the cotton manufacture, and in the constructure, repair, &c. of 
the buildings required to carry it on. For this new and most 
prolific source of wealth, the English are indebted partly to the 
extraordinary genius and talent of a few individuals. We are 
following the steps, if not outstripping in proportion to our nu- 
meral population, the strides of the mother country. The genius 
of a Mr. Whitney, who invented the cotton gin, has done for the 
planters of our country, what the genius of Arkwright did for 
the manufacturers of Lancashire. Before Mr. Whitney's in- 
vention, in 1793, very little Upland was produced, and none was 
exported from the United States. No sooner, however, had his 
machine been constructed, than the cultivation of this species 
of cotton became the principal object of the agriculturists of 
Carolina and Georgia, and the exports increased to 100,000,000 
lbs. Brazil, the East Indies, Epypt, &c. are, after the United 
States, the countries that furnish the largest supplies of cotton 
for exportation. By a Parliamentary paper, it appears that of 
227,760,000 lbs. of cotton wool, imported into Great Britain, in 
1828, 151,752,000 Ibs. were from this country; 29,143,000 from 
Brazil; 32,180,000 lbs. from the East Indies; 6,454,000 lbs. from 
Egypt; 5,893,000 lbs. from the British West Indies; 726,000 Ibs. 
from Colombia; 471,000 lbs. from Turkey and Greece, &c. 


'scribed the loss of that assistance, as nearly if not quite irrepa- 





FOREIGN. 


Lonpon, July 16. 

The English Ministry is reconstructed with all the old stuff, 
excepting Earl Grey. The following is the new distribution of 
the pieces on the tapis: 

Lord Melbourne, First Lord of Treasury; Vice, Earl Grey, 

Viscount Duncannon, Home Secretary; Vice, Melbourne. 

Lord Althorp, to remain as under Earl Grey. 

Sir John Cam Cobhouse, to succeed Lord Duncannon, as| 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and to have a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Lord Duncannon (a Ponsonby and connected with the Devon- 
shire family, the Cavendishes and Spensers,) is to be created a) 
peer, as by Mr. Burke’s famous Reform Bilk in the reign of, 
George III., not more than two secretaries can sit as Members 
of the House of Commons. 

The Marquis of Wellesley remains Lord Lieutenant—and 
Mr. Littleton Setretary for Ireland, as before. 

House or Commons.— Thureday, July 17. 

Lord Auruorp rose for the purpose of stating to the House, 
that Lord Melbourne having been commanded by his Majesty to 
lay before him a plan for a new Administration, his lordship had 
now completed that plan, and had reconstructed an Administra- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) The only alterations, or additions which it 
had been found requisite to make were these—that Lord Dun- 
cannon was appointed Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and that his Lordship was succeeded as First Commission- 
er of the Woods and Forests, by Sir John Cam Hobhouse. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) His Lordship next proceeded to deplore the loss of 
the assistance of Earl Grey, in his Majesty’s Councils, and de- 











rable. (Hear, hear, hear.) The Noble Lord, at some length, 
passed the highest encomiums on Lord Grey. His Majesty had 
now, however, placed Lord Melbourne at the head of his Govern- 
ment, and he was then ready to state that no selection could 
have been made which held out better prospects to the country 
than that which his Majesty had just made. (Hear.) That 
noble lord had sound judgment and discrimination—two essential 
qualities. With that noble lord he had had the pleasure of con- 
curring on almost every subject. His Majesty had been also 
graciously pleased to desire a continuance of his [Lord A.’s] ser- 
vices. (Loud cheers from all parts.) 

He had, at all times, as the House was aware, felt the great- 
est disinclination to accept office, and he would not pretend to 
say that his experience had tended in the least degree to weaken 
that disinclination or objection. He was perfectly aware that 
his own resignation had produced that of Earl Grey, and it was 
therefore under the feeling that such a result had been produced 
by that act of his own, and the great loss the country must suffer 
by the absence of his noble friend’s advice and services, that he 
was induced now to continue.—(Loud cheering.) He found, 
under peculiar circumstances, that it was necessary he should 
continue, and he did so feeling it to be an imperative duty.— 
(Loud cheers.) The present government would be prepared to 
carry forward such reasonable reforms in the institutions of the 
country, as the people had a right to expect, would be granted 
them from the Reform in Parliament,» They would, at the same 
time, propose nothing that would be likely to be dangerous to the 
established institutions of the country. They would endeavor 
to be neither more than adequate, nor less than adequate, in the 
duties they had to perform.—(Hear.) This was the principle 
upon which the government of Earl Grey had been conducted; 
that government had met with opposition, in most cases 
decided strong opposition, but they had persisted in the course, 
and endeavored by every means in their power, safely to ameli- 
orate the abuses which existed.—(Loud cries of hear, hear.) 





The return of Lord Althorp to the Ministry, does not please 
the Radicals. Hunt's Examiner discourses thus upon the sub- 
ject :— 

The House of Commons cannot exist without its Lord Althorp; 
he is the tortoise upon which our world reposes—if we had him 
not, or if Northamptonshire had him entirely, chaos would come 
again. He is the one thing needful in the House of Commons. 
In the east they put an ass at the head of caravans, in order to 
regulate the march at a pace easy to the most sluggish, and thus 
to hold a compact troop. In a caravan having few of this leisure- 
ly gait, we can imagine the value of one of the most deliberate; 
but this is not the case of the House of Commons, and amongst 
the requisitionists of Lord Althorp, we are sure that many men 
of his paces must be found. 


We gave in our fourth number, an interesting speech in Par- 
liament, concerning Canada;—the following Report indicates— 


LOWER CANADA COMMITTEE. 
The following is the Report of the Select Committee :— 
“Your committee have taken into serious consideration, the matters 
referred to them, on the subject of the affairs of Lower Canada. 
“ Your committee have examined several witnesses on these matters. 
They have also considered attentively the despatches and letters which 
have passed between the Colonial Office and Governors of the Province, 
since the year 1828, which correspondence has been laid before them 
without the least reserve. 
“Your committee consider it their duty to declare their opinion, that 
a most earnest anxiety has existed on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment, to carry into execution the suggestions of the select committee of 
1828, and that the endeavors of the government to that end have been 
unremitting, and guided by the desire in all cases to promote the interest 
of the colony; and your committee have observed with much satisfac- 
tion that in several important particulars, their endeavors have been 
completely successful. It is, however, with deep regret, that your com- 
mittee perceive that in others, they have not been attended with that 
success which might have been anticipated, heats and animosities 
having unfortunately arisen, and differences continuing to prevail be- 
tween the branches of the colonial Legislature, as well as between the 
House of Assembly and His Majesty’s Government. These unhappy 
differences appear to your committee no less calculated to check the 
progress of improvement in one of the most important of our celonial 
possessions, than to affect most injuriously the general interests of the 
British empire. 
“Your committee believe that they will best discharge their duty by 
withholding any further opinion on the points still in dispute. It hae 
appeared to them that some mutual misconception has prevailed, and 
when your committee consider the extreme importance that a perfect 
reconcilement of these differences should take place, they express their 
earnest hope that those misconceptions being removed, many of the 
present difficulties will no longer exist, or may be amicably adjusted. 
“Your committee are also induced to take this course by their per- 
suasion that the practical measures for the future administration of 
Lower Canada, may best be left to the mature consideration of the 
government responsible for their adoption and execution. 
“Your committee are of opinion, that it would not be expedient to 
apply for powers to lay before the House the evidence of the witnesses 
examined, or the documents that have been laid before them. 
“ Jaly 3.” 





From the National Intelligencer. 


As soon as the death of Larayerre was made known in 
rance, addresses of condolence were remitted from an immense 
number of places to his son, George Lafayette. Many of these 
addresses are well written; some rather too much, and others 
entirely too much, inflated; but of all, amongst the best, if not 
the very best, came from Brioude, in Upper Loire, the native 
town of the departed General. We here give, asnear as in our 
power, a literal translation of this admirable paper, from ‘ Le Ceu- 
rier Francais,’ June Ist, 1834. 


THE INHABITANTS OF BRIOUDE TO M. GEORGE LAFAYETTE. 


“Very Honorable and Dear Countryman, 

We fail in expressions to convey to you the feelings of grief 
with which we are affected. 

You have lost your father! but France has lost its surest guide; 
free people their benefactor; oppressed nations their support ; 
humanity its comforter; equality its mode]; public order its 
hero; and liberty its apostle. 

We, who are so proud to possess his cradle, bend in respect 
and grief over his tomb. 

They are yet present to our minds, the touching words he pro- 
nounced only a few years since, in the midst of us, who crowded 
round him as his children :— 

“ Seventy years have now passed away since here my infant 
“eyes opened amidst usurpation, despotism, and feudality—may 
“T see, before they are closed, my country in possession of wise 
“liberty !” 

Alas! that dream of his whole life, (reve da toute sa vie) to 
which he sacrificed so much, it was not given him to realize. 

At every epoch the death of a great citizen is a public misfor- 
tune; but particularly at this moment, in the presence of counter 
revolution, arranged and advancing with audacity. 

His powerful popularity itself alone, counterbalanced the liber- 
ticide projects of hypocritical courts; and his voice, so solemn, 
firm, and redoubtable, was the consolation of the present, as it 
was the hope of the future. 

His name, amidst our storms, appeared to us as the holy ark, 
which preserved the precious ruins of our national liberty. His 
virtue without an interval—his ancient simplicity, and his patrie- 
tism, free from all vanity, were the most bitter contrasts with the 
trafficked consciences, the shame of our age. 

Receive, then, dear and honorable countryman, the expression 
of our grief; not as a consolation, we are ourselves inconsolable ; 
but as a mark of that patriotic sympathy, which we gladly on all 
occasions testify to the Heir of a great name, and of virtues 
dear to the entire world.” 





nothing ! 


[This address had 520 signatures. } 
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NOTABILIA. 

Some of the French papers discuss the possibility of a rupture 
between England and Russia, and endeavor to show that it is be- 
coming more inevitable every day. The ‘Courier Francais’ 
lays much stress on anarticle in the ‘ Augsburg Gazette,’ referring 
to the preponderating influence that Russia wishes to exercise in 
Greece. That paper also makes it appear that an understanding 
between Russia and Austria for the spoliation of Turkey already 
exists, and that Austria is preparing to take possession of Bosnia. 
The ‘Courier’ adds, however, that there is reason to believe that 
intelligence from the Mediterranean has reached the French Go- 
vernment, to the effect that the English squadron, whose arrival 
at Napoli di Romania was lately announced, has returned to Mal- 
ta. ‘The ‘Constitutionnel’ says that the differences which lately 
existed among the members of the French cabinet, have been 
adjusted by a resolution, unanimously agreed to after much dis- 
cussion, that the Duke De Cazes shall not be appointed Governor 
of Algiers. In the official part of the ‘ Moniteur’ there is a cir- 
cular letter addressed by the King to the Bishops of France, en- 
joining them ‘to cause a funeral service to be celebrated in all the 
churches on the 27th inst. in memory of those who fell in 1830 
“in defending the laws and liberty.” 


The Brussels journals contain a report on the proposed com- 
mercial law, to which are annexed some interesting statistical 
tables, furnished by the Minister of the Interior. From these it 
appears that the number of towns in Belgium is 96, and of rural 
communes, 2,642, containing a population in the towns of 958,227 
aouls, and in the rural communes of 3,103,555; total, 4,061,782. 

The population of Belgium is divided in the following man- 
ner:—There are 1,581 communes, with a population of 1,000 
and under; 919 with from 1,000 to 3,000 souls; 216 with from 
3,000 to 10,000; eight with from 10,000 to 15,000; four with from 
15,000 to 20,000; four with from 20,000 to 25,000; one with from 
25,000 to 30,000; and five with 40,000 and upwards. 

Tho number of electors by whom the national representation 
is chosen amounts to, in the towns, 14,835, and in the country 
to 33,018; total, 47,853, which numbers give one elector for eve- 
ry 65 inhabitants in the towns, and one out of every 94 in the 
country; and for the entire population one out of every 85. 

In Belgium there is one representative out of every 39,821 in- 
dividuals and out of every 469 electors, and one senator for every 
79,642 individuals and 933 electors; 46,099 electors, or one indi- 
vidual out of every 88 inhabitants, have had a voice in the forma- 
tion of the National Congress. 

The number of municipal electors in the towns of Belgium 
was, after the provisional decree of the Government, 21,719, and 
will be, after the proposed law, 29,423, giving an increase of 
7,704. 


Iraty.—The Pope has created four new cardinals—namely, 
M. L. A. Rotteglea, Archbishop of Pergi; M. P. Polydore, Se- 
cretary of the Congregation del Concilio; M. F. Canall, Arch- 
bishop of Larissa; and M. G. M. T'regona e Parisal, Archbishop 
of Palermo. ‘The first three reside at Rome. His Holiness also 
nominated twenty bishops. 

A letter from Faenza mentions that there had passed through 
the town two pieces of cannon and two howitzers, on their way 
from Ferara to Rome. They were supposed to be a present from 
the Emperor of Austria to the Pope. 

On the 24th the representation of one of Alfier’’s tragedies 
drew a great crowd to the theatre, when all the political allu- 
stons in the dialogue were loudly applauded. On quitting the 
theatre the young men who had been most forward in applauding 
were brutally assaulted by a numerous band of bravos, armed 
with sabres, daggers, and bludgeons. ‘Twenty-two persons were 
wounded by these ruffians. ‘T'wo of the wounded are not ex- 
pected to recover. 

What a curious thing it was, that all of a sudden the remotest 
nation of the East, otherwise unknown and foreign to all our ha- 
bits, should convey to us a domestic custom, which changed the 
face of our morning refreshments; and that instead of ale and 
meat, or wine, all the polite part of England should be drinking 
a Chinese infusion, and setting up earthenware in their houses, 
painted with preposterous scenery! We shall not speak con- 
temptuously, such changes in the history of a uation’s habits, any 
more than the changes of the wind, which now comes from the 
west, and now from the east, doubtless are for some good purpose. 
It may be noted, that the introduction of tea-drinking followed 
the diffusion of books among us, and the growth of more seden- 
tary modes of life. The breakfasters upon cold beef and “cool 
tankard” were an active horse-riding generation. Tea-drink- 
ing times are more domestic, given to reading, and are riders in 
carriages, or manufacturers at the loom or the steam-engine. It 
may be taken as an axiom— the more sedentary, the more tea- 


drinking. The conjunction is not the best in the world; but it 


ter than dram-drinking, a practice which, if our memory does 
not deceive us, was creeping in among the politest and even the 
fairest circles, during the transition from ales to teas. 

A remarkable effect of lightning occurred at Liege. The 
electric fluid entered a workshop, and slightly wounded a work- 
man in the foot, and it was observed that his shoe was pierced 
from the heel to the toe; it then scattered about some tools that 
were on a bench, without touching another workman who was 
close by. All the windows were broken, the lead of the roof! 
melted, and two stone posts of the gateway shattered to pieces. 


A new method of diffusing light through a theatre has been 
discovered by a mechanist at Venice. By the aid of parabolic 
mirrors, the light of many lamps is concentrated over an opening 
made in the ceiling of the theatre, and reflected down on a sys- 
tem of plano-concave lenses, of a foot in diameter, which occu- 
»y the aperture, and convey into the theatre the rays of light, 
which arrive at them parallel, and depart from them divergent. 
From the pit alone the lenses are perceived, which resemble a 
glowing furnace ; and although the luminous focus is sufficient to 
light the whole of the theatre, it does not dazzle, and may be 
viewed without fatiguing the eyes. The apparatus being en- 
tirely concealed, accommodates itself readily to all the changes 
which the representation can require, It likewise occasions nei- 
ther smoke nor bad odours, and has none of the inconveniences 


of the ancient system. 
FRANCE. 


From the returns of the late elections it appears that the Min- 
isters will have a very large majority in the House of Deputies. 
Their force is estimated at about 230, that of the opposition about 
90, and the no-party-men 50. The Carlists have returned only 
about a dozen of their friends. 


Admiral de Rigny sent off on Saturday night a courier in all 
haste for Madrid, with despatches for M. de Rayneval, in order 
to counteract the impression which the retirement of Lord Grey 
might make upon the Cabinet of Madrid, and the consequences 
it might have with regard to the famous treaty of the quadruple 
alliance.— Quotidienne. 


Prince Louis Bonaparte, (son of Lucien) who requested that 
he might be allowed to form a part of the Bernese contingent 
of artillery ordered to the camp of Thoune, has just been ap- 
pointed honoraryofficer, with the rank of Captain, by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Berne. 


The Vicar of a certain village in England, returning one Sun- 
day from church, was thus accosted by an opulent farmer :— 
‘Well, doctor,” said he, “ you be gwain on pretty well now; but 
why dount ye gi’ us now and tan a scrap of Latin?” “ Why,” 
said the Vicar, “if I had thought it had been your wish, I should 
have had no objection, but for one thing—I am afraid you would 
not understand it.” “ That,” said the other, “is nout to you ;— 
and we do pay vor de best, and we ort to ha’ the best.” 











MEETINGS. 
Democratic Ward Associations. 
MIDDLE WARD.—At Abraham Dehaven’s, 118 Market St. be 
tween Schuylkill 7th and 8th Streets, on Thursday evening, 28th inst 
t eight o'clock. 

SIXTH WARD, N. L.—Freemen, attend in support of your! 
constitutional rights —The Democratic Citizens of this Ward, in favor! 
of the General and State Administrations, and Michael W. Ash, for' 
Congress, in opposition to John G. Watmough, the Bank candidate. | 
who voted with the notorious F'orty-One, against an investigation into; 
the corruptions of the Bank of the United States, and who would de-; 
prive you (by his vote) of the advantages of a sound constitutional cur- 
rency, are requested to mect at the house of Join Weaver, corner of 
Old York Road and Green Streets, on Saturday even, 30th inst. at hal! 


past seven o'clock 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NOTICE.—The Democratic Citizens of LOCUST, CEDAR 
SOU'TH, and MIDDLE WARDS, will meet at the house of A 
Hartinan, corner of Beech and Locust Streets, on Friday evening, 29th 


inst. at seven and a-half o’clock. 


NOTICE.—The Democratic Citizens of the Townships of Oxford, | 
Lower Dublin, Byberry, and Moreland, friendly to the election of | 
Michael W. Ash, tor Congress, for the Third Congressional District, | 
ire requested to attend a Meeting at Mr. Levi Dungan’s, (sign of the 
Wheat Sheaf,) on Saturday, the 20th inst. at 8 o’clock, P.M. 


j 


NOTLICE.—The Democratie Citizens of the Third Congressionat; 
District, in favor of Michael W. Ash, and opposed to the Bank candi-| 
. 7 } 

late, J. G. Watmough, are reque sted to meet at the house of C. De-} 


. 9 Py ° ! 
inny, corner of Front and Montgomery Streets—which is the centre 
f East and West Kensington—on Saturday evening, 30th inst. at} 
even o'clock, for which purpose the omnibuses will start from the house 


f James Flanagan, corner of Front and Coates’ Streets, stopping at} 





is natural, till something better be found. ‘'ea-drinking is bet- 


place of meeting 


+. Bowers’ tavern, corner of Maiden and Front Streets—thence to the| Award ot 


A PARABLE, 


FROM THE IRISH OF DERMOT 0’MONAGHAN. 


[The following was handed to us by a friend— we think we have seow 
it before—but many may have not. 
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Some spirits happily set free 
From the burden of mortality, 
Met on the road that leads on high, 
Furnished with passports to the sky: 
After the usual comp’s,—to show 
They’d learn’d politeness here below, 
They drop’d into an easy chat, 
As trav’lers do, on this and that— 
What each had seen and known on earth 
From the cradle to the second birth; 
Pleas’d and quite happy with each other, 
*T was my dearest friend, my dearest brother 
Till by an incident, outre and scurvy, 
Religion—turned them topsy turvy ; 
Happening to touch that testy string, 
Good feelings and good sense took wing, 
They argued, squabbled, and to blows— 
Zeal’s ratio ultima—arose : 
But ghosts, however they may will, 
Can neither bruise, break bones, or kill; 
And so they travelled—full of flame 
Until to St. Peter’s lodge they came, 
Where, at Heaven’s gate, as is well known, 
With golden key and triple crown 
He constant sits—to watch the . portal, 
And let in souls become immortal. 
Rap! rap! rap-itap!—strait with an air, 
The porter-saint cries—‘ who comes there?” 
Then opens the wicket—“ what are you?” 
“ Why, may’t please you sir, Jam a Jew;” 
“Then you must take direct that road, 
“Tt leads to Abraham's abode ; 
“For different sect’ries and opinions, 
“ Have here their separate dominions; 
“Else we should ne’er be free from riot, 
“ Nor heaven itself have peace and quiet.” 
The Jew despatched—up comes another, 
“Of what religion, are you, brother?” 
“ Why good St. Peter,’”’ says the ghost, 
“ Rome's faith infallible I boast, 
“ The church that on a rock” —‘“ hold, friend, 
“Nor here your breath in trifles spend, 
“That path is yours—’twill to the spot 
“Conduct you, destined for your lot, 
“Some Popes and Bishops there you'll view, 
“ And stranger, yet, some Jesuits too.” 
A Puritan next shows his pass; 
* That road leads onward to your class, 
“You'll there find Calvin, who had ne’er 
“ Set foot within this happy sphere, 
“ 'Wer't not that Servetus’ intercession 
“ Wiped off his murderous transgression, 
‘For which your founder when he meets hin, 
“ With conscious blushes always greets him.” 
— Well friend —what’s your religion pray 2” 
“T am a Mahommedan.”—‘ Turn that way 
“A pretty Hourt will lead you strait 
“Upto your prophet’s dwelling gate.” 
© Whose turn comes next? Your look and dress, 
“The Quaker tribe seems to confess, 
“ Here—show this favorite of the spirit 
“ Where Christians unbaptized inherit.” 
" Now who are you with solemn face, 
“ What's your business in this place ?’’ 
“T am regenerate, or if you list 
“| ama new light Methodist.” 
“ Conduct this sprite with expedition 
“To Whitfield and Wesley's new division, 
« A single hedge of well trim'd yew, 
“ Parts Calvin’s from your elect crew ; 
“ But prithee for the love of grace 
“ Assume a cheerful open face ; 
“Those dismal looks, that downeast air 
“ Best suit the regions of despair.” 
Allthese despatched, and many more, 
St. Peter thought his day’s work o’er, 
Christians, and Iriquois, and Turks and Tartars, 
Were sent to each their separate quarters, 
When with a modest air, a shade 
Petition for admission made: 
“You've got a passport, friend I see 
“Pray what may your religion be?” 
*'To one alone,” the ghost replies, 
“ Good, just, omnipotent, and wise, 
“Our sire, creator, and friend, 
“ From whom all benefits descend ; 
“1, while on earth, with reverence bow'd 
“ And wish’d, as far as frailty could, 
“To act conforming with his will 
“ By doing good and shunning ill; 
But to no church a liveried slave, 
* All were my brethren to the grave : 
“'This my religion,—as to sect 
© Or form—I none affect.” 
St. Peter with a visage bland, 
Strait took the spirit by the hand, 
And with a hearty shake—* My friend 
“Your honest freedom | commend; 
“ And since on earth you always thought, 
* And liv’d as reason’s votary ought, 
“Brom artful creeds and rancor free, 
© Disdaining mental slavery, 
“To no sect or class confined 
“ Range wherever you feel inclined, 
“'To vou heaven's countless wonders known 
“Tts pleasures unalloyed—your own.” 
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From the Southern Banner. 
THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. 


This celebrated mountain is situated in the north eastern part 
of Georgia, in Union county, and gives view to Brasstown creek, 
Choestoah, and Hiwassee Rivers. Its elevation is inconsiderable 
compared with the Blue Ridge, of which it forms a part, the 
latter being at this point, probably 4000 feet above the Atlantic 
Jevel. The main chain of mountains is about 15 miles broad, 
and forms the great natural barrier between the eastern and 
western waters, and is destined, ultimately, to be the last citadel 
of American liberty. ‘The enchanted mountain is a spur of this 
chain, about 10 miles north of it, and derives its name from a 
great number of tracks, or impressions of the feet and hands of 
various animals, in the rocks which appear above the surface. 


duced the most indescribable feelings. The tradition being so it appeared to me, the struggle on the part of every man now is, 
completely fulfilled, a — a for er sooner did We to clear his skirts of that concern; and many seemed willing to 
arrive on consecrated ground, than i began to threaten, and the deny having that participation in that Convention, which at the 


first stroke of the hammer in the sacrilegious act of raising the .. ; ; ; 
track of a human being, was responded to by a loud peal of thun- te it was organized, it was supposed they had. That my co!- 


der—the clouds continued to thicken and condense, attended league was mistaken; I had read Mr. Dwight’s book; it was the 
with continued and awful thundering and the most vivid light- first one | applied for when I went into the library at the com- 
ning, when soon a general deluge of rain was precipitated upon mencement of the session; I had read it, and read it attentively ; 
our offending heads. I however continued to labor incessantly but could find nothing in it to justify or excuse that meeting ; Mr. 


until I succeeded in disintegrating the impression of a youth's : : ee licati ° 
foot, which I carefully wrapped up and sounded a retreat; still, Dwight had left us as wise as we were before the publication of 


however, looking back towards the sepulchres of the slain, in this book :—He says nothing to render laudable or legal, the mo- 
momentary expectation of seeing a legion of exasperated Ghosts tives of those who were the most active in getting up this Con- 
issuing forth to take vengeance on the infidel who would pre- yention; none of their speeches are given to the public; they sat 
sume to disturb the sacred relics of the dead. As soon as we with closed doors; and we were left altogether in the dark as to 





The number visible or defined, is 136; some of them quite natu-_| passed the confines of the mountain the rain ceased—the sun 


the seditious or treasonable character of those who met at Hart- 


ral and perfect, others rather rude imitations; and most of them broke out, and all nature resuined her cheerful and smiling as- ° 
from the effects of time, have become more or less obliterated. | pect. At nightfall we encamped on the summit of the Blue ford. 
They comprise human feet, from those of children of 4 inches Ridge, and after partaking of some “corn dodgers” and cheese, was not in readiness. It will be recollected that they adjourned 
in length, to that of the great warrior, which measured 17 1-2 which constituted our only remaining stock of provisions, we to meet again; or with an understanding that they should be 
inches in length, and 7 3-4 inches in breadth across the toes. |retired oa nor os — pico eg me os plea- called together by their President, whenever in his opinion, eir- 

> " > ¢ eA > ne ¢ " sures sing ) 85 = t) e i seep, ° . 
on etich has py a ay gl ng oocytes a nytesoe wo pcg On the 5th we Suneunded tate the “ ote cumstances would warrant or ee another meeting ; they ap- 
of Titan. There are 26 of these impressions, all bare, save one, vale of Nacoochee,” whence we started. pointed delegates to go to Washington, and it was expected that 
which has the appearance of having worn Moccasins. A fine} Respectfully Yours, M.S. ‘much would depend upon the success of their negotiations; be- 
turned hand, rather delicate, occupies a place near the great} P. 8. The rock on which these impressions are made, is an fore their negotiations commenced, the victory of New Orleans, 
warrior, and most probably is the impression of his wife’s hand, |imperfect species of Soap Stone, which, more than any other cir-| and the news of peace reached this city. Suppose, Mr. Speak- 
who no doubt, accompanied her husband in all his excursions, cumstance, induces us to believe it a production of art. Many er, instead of the glorious victory which, under heaven, was 
sharing his toils and soothing his cares, as all affectionate com-/distinguished persons who have visited it from Europe and dif- ' 


panions should do. Many horses’ tracks are to be seen. One /ferent parts of the United States, believe it may possibly be a , 
seems to have been shod—some are very small, and one mea-|/usus nature, if so, where there are so many impressions, a con-| precedented on his part, and on the part of those who accompa- 


sures 12 1-4 inches by 9 1-2 inches, transverse, and conjugate |junction or blending of two or more would be exhibited, and ma-|nied him on his expedition, defeat had attended us; suppose our 
diameters. ‘I'his the Indians say, was the great war horse which jny would be badly parece K. ee primitive, which ‘commissioners at Ghent had been unsuccessful ; does Mr. Dwight 
their chieftain rode. The tracks of a great many turkeys, tur-|does away the argument of their being petrifactions, as 2 on. us, does any one tel] us, what would have been the course of 


That they did nothing, proved nothing—except that al! 


‘achieved by a commander of consummate skill, and bravery un- 


tles, terrapins, a large bear’s paw, a snake, and 2 deers are to be ed by some. /~ x : oe ‘ 
seen. The Indian tradition respecting the origin of these im- sneimmnaie | those who assembled at Hartford, and who separated to meet 


pressions, varies. One tradition asserts that the world was once 


deluged with water, and man and all animated beings were de-, HARTFORD CONVENTION vs. HONORABLE DUTEE J. 


stroyed, except one family, tegether with various animals neces- | 


sary to replenish the earth—that the great Canoe first rested on 


PEARCE. 


again? Bat, Mr. Speaker, perhaps a better mode to ascertain the 
‘motives of the members of the Hartford Convention, (some of 
them at least,) would be a reference to the times, when the meet- 
ing was organized, when the delegates were appointed, to what 





is . ‘ ARN Pilea «Se We invite attention to the letter of the Hon. Dutee J. Pearce . ; 2 : 
this spot, and here the whole troop of animals was disembarked, os ’| was said, and to what was written by those and the friends ot 
leaving the impressions as they passed over the rock, which/in which he vouches the Hon. J. Q. Adams and Hon. Elisha R.| i, fe hh ‘tical period of th 
a ee ; i 8 : ; : ose, who were members of it. was a critical period of the 
being softened by reason of long submersion, kindly received | potter, for the statements he made in the House. The contra- reg nal P : 
and retained them. Others believe a very sanguinary conflict set + lis ten ins ince toad eal ie et Binh done |war; on our Northern frontiers, one disaster had followed closely 
took place here, at a remote pariod, between the Cherokees and weemans ae ae “+ a “vom "anon the heels of another; our finances were in a deplorable 
Creeks, and that these images or hieroglyphics were made to| rican, which have appeared in the opposition papers, are all Pre- state, Treasury notes were at a discount of thirty-three and a 
commemorate the event. They firmly aver that it always rains dicated upon the mistakes of the North American. third per centum; it was found difficult to fill the ranks of our 
when any one visits the spot, as if “‘sympathethic nature wept a adie ie 
at the recollection of the sad catastrophe which they were in- _ jarmy ; individuals volunteered to beset our recruiting houses, to 
tended to commemorate.” he third and last tradition asserts it| 1 have never considered myself bound to reply to all the mis- dissuade men from enlisting ; combinations were entered into, to 
° ° | o? ’ 
to be the sanctuary of the great spirit, who is so much provoked |statements that have been made in the public journals in regard throw every obstacle in the way of the Government loans; and 
at the pe yoacn tg of te oe vs — so near the to me, and have not lately replied to any which were not made] to render it both odious and unpopular, to loan money to the Go- 
a ee : ym he % weenie ver bn a ye " e.. by respectable and responsible men, under their own signatures. | yernment upon any terms. _ If occasionally the ocean was lighted 
claim his power and indignation by awful thunderings and light-|, re ; A f ; Aine : 
ning, accompanied by deluges of rain, that his subjects may be The abuse which has been heaped upon me by the conductors of up with a blaze of glory; when our brave tars returned to port, 
kept in awe and fear, and constrained to adore and venerate their |e Wspapers, has perhaps given me 6 Consnqgence, without which they were told that it was immoral fora religious people to re- 
God. abuse, I should never have attained; and which I think I shall! joice at our naval victories! Arming, equipping, and sending to 
f On the morning of the 3d_ inst. our party left Naucoochee | retain, so long as many of them persevere in their present course. |sea, by individuals, privateers, was denominated acts of piracy. 
veney Se Se poles of verwying Gees Seaee we Et) fan arraigned by the Herald of the Times of to-day, because Sir, | well recollect, that so high was the fever at one time, in 
the last half century, have created so much interest and curi- Ih < cecliad. to & Gxumesaiestion, fen calle ln thele “el 5 Z , 
osity in the minds of speculative and visionary philosophers, par- _— _ — wae A“ ' POR P , oS mee een eS hich my colleague then resided, and now resides, 
ticularly in Europe, where more is known of it than by the in-| Washington North American, and republished in the Rhode|the town of Providence, a friend of mine was equipping and fit- 
habitants in the immediate vicinity; so true is Mr. Jefferson’s|Island Republican of the 9th. In consequence of two ae ey for sea a small privateer, she was threatened to be burnt— 
remark—speaking of the passage of the Potomac through the | nications in the Herald of the Times, one from the Hon. H. G./and he found it necessary to set a guard around her, to protect 
, ¢ > “ > 8 new . P . = ° » 
Aligtny montis, fe ares a MEH Ou arent enum Hazard thearvring member in hs here war ely rs 
me ¢ ISS 4 « ; a ~y . ° ° . 
five miles of the place for a lone time who have never visited | State of the Hartford Convention, and the other from John Lowell, | “ As far as IT can understand language, a writer in one of the 
it” After excessive faticue and no inconsiderable degree of| Esq. addressed to the editor of the Herald of the Times—it has Boston papers, over the signature of the ‘ Boston Rebel,’ openly 
danger, we arrived at the summit of the Blue Ridge, where was|become necessary for me to state what I recently did say of the advocated a disunion. Sir, as Mr. Potter’s name has been 
8 : : y ) ’ 
presented to our enraptured view, one of the most magnificent | Hartford Convention, while engaged in debate in the House of brought into this debate by my colleague, for one purpose, it may 
scenes any where to be met with in the United States. On the . . x | NR RS Sd a 
s , , Representatives of the United States. not be unlawful for me to refer to him for another; as the at- 
north and west, range after range of lofty mountains, rise by re- <r ma . : : 
gular gradation, one above another, until they are lost in dis-|_ Jam made to sty, by the author of the communication pub-| tempt now is to justify the measures of the Hartford Convention. 
tance. On the east is the Troy Mountain, peering above the ished in the Washington North American—* Timothy Picker-| That gentleman has repeatedly said, and once very recently, that 
clouds, and giving rise to several mighty rivers. Southward ap-|ing had informed Mr. Lowell, of Massachusetts, that the Con- before the Convention met he was a member of this House, and 
Se oy i in oe Pecan i rising proudly acs gr vention did not intend any half-way measures; that it was their Mr. Pickering was also a member; that Mr. Pickering showed 
above the surrounding battlements, maintaining an isolated dig-) 7 +o mination not to stop short of a separation of the Union; and|him a Jetter from Mr. Lowell, of Boston, stating ‘that there 
nity, and calling forth the most unqualified strains of rapture and ; ses tara peg t New Orl mal iP ae : ae her 
admiration. It is amidst such scenes of grandeur and sublimity, that the occurrence 0 peace, an ve victory at New Orleans,| would be a m eting at Hartford; that Massachusetts would send 
that man feels his insignificance, and is compelled to acknowlege |alone prevented their design from being carried into execution; Delegates; that when they assembled, they would be for no half 
the omnipotence of God. ; the messenger or ambassador who was charged with carrying way measures; and nothing short of separation would answer, 
In the evening we descended in a north-western direction, andthe ultimatum of the Convention to Mr. Madison, was stopped on | unless an end was put to the war.’ ‘ Write home and tell your 
—o — ee eer —., eon his way by the news of these fortunate events. The ultimatuim friends in Rhode Island,’ said Mr. Pickering to Mr. Potter, ‘to 
ere presents é stc g aspect.— PB g “ } . | . em ; 
buietine eA yeeros with a carpet othe richest od 4 of the messenger was believed to be, that Mr. Madison should go and do likewise.’ In justice to Mr. Potter, I ought here t 
ating hills, a ci iches F pee ; 
deep green foliage of the trees—and the countless variety of the| resign, and that an end, on any terins, should be put to the war. | state, that he never was a Hartford Convention man; that his re- 
most splendid flowers scattered in gay profusion over the whole|This information from Mr. Pickering to Mr. Lowell, as to the! buke at the time given to Mr. Pickering,* showed this, aswell 
face of the country, give it the appearance of enchantment. At ‘designs of the Hartford Convention, was given by the latter to! as all his efforts from that time, until the meeting in Hartford, to 


six, A. M., we arrived at the summit of the mountain. As we| ar, Potter, of Rhode Isiand, and communicated by him to Mr.| prevent Rhode Island from following in the wake of Massache- 
approached it, the heavens, which before for several days and , | 


* . > 4 > 
nights had worn a brightened countenance, began to scow! and Pearce. : ; Ter oes 
threaten ; we advanced with a quickened pace to the foot of the| This is a report of my remarks as furnished for the Waeshing-| I have now given a faithful and correct report of that portion 


rock, and spread out our breakfast on the “table of stone;” pour-|ton North American, or as given by the editor of that paper. jof my remarks, which related to the Hartford Convention, made 
ed out a liberation to appease the wrath of Jupiter—drank a/'That they were not correctly reported must be obvious to every|in the debate referred to. I have been aided by my own notes, 
few appropriate sentiments, and then, with chissel and hammer, |), acquainted with the history of our own country. If Mr. and the notes of one of the reporters of the House, in making 
eommenced the resurrection of one of the tracks. Notwith-| Lowel! ever was a member of Congress, he was at no eriod altt is report; that it is ectly made will be admitted by r 
standing I believe I possess as |it‘le superstition as any one, yet) sah ca ; Nese dete ao age Re P ere correctly made e admitted by every 
could not suppress a strange sensation that pervaded me—a|™member with Mr. Potter; the journals of the House will show|candid man who heard me. 

thousand circumstances were identified with the present—a san-{that Mr. Pickering and Mr. Potter were together members of} ‘Two gentlemen, Mr. Bean, of New Hampshire, and Mr. Coa- 
guinary and long contested battle had evidently been fought) one, if not two Congresses. nor, of North Carolina, one on my right and the other on my left, 
here, from the large and extensive heaps of loose rocks which) | now give to the public what I did say, in my own or the time I addressed the House, and both of them at the time 


were piled over the slain—the sacred veneration the Indians} a = . ‘ : : ; ; . 
have for their dead—their present and former relation to rw and all I said, in reiation to the Hartford Convention. In reply | within three feet of me, will, I have no doubt, bear testimony te 
+] a « ’ AL } 


whites; and also the day being memorable as the anniversary oft? ™Y colleague, I said, “ I was surprised to find at this day, any Ithe correctness of this report. 
American Independence—all crowded upon my mind, and pro-' man the apologist or eulogist of the Hartford Convention; that’ It is then, as I conceive, for what I did say, and not for whe 
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it has been said or reported I said, that [ am answerable to any | not receiving what he never had a claim for, a foreign mission. 
member of the Hartford Convention, or any other man? But to| Mr. Otis says, the “original appointment and authority of the 
show that I am not the only “ grub-worm,” that has not thought) Harjford Convention, were conferred by Legislative bodies, with 
the Hartford Convention were actuated by patriotic or praise-open doors ; and this authority, like that of other committees, 


to deny the facts, attempted to be supported by my testimony, | 
think it my duty to add, that I was invited and did attend a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Delegates to the Hartford Convention, 
which took place at Col. Thorndike’s the evening before their 


worthy motives, I will here annex a memorandum of a conver-| was limited to the power of doing nothing but of making a re-| departure to Hartford ; the whole subject was then and there ful- 


sation | had with John Q. Adams, just after this debate ended; | port.” This seems to me a work of supererogation. Massachu-|ly and confidentially discussed; and I can aver that there was an 


the memorandum was made on the day of the debate; I now have | 


it. As Mr. Adams never has said or written any thing, at any 
time, to any man, which he has not been willing to avow and ac- 
knowlege before God and man, I am not restrained by any con- 
sideration whatever, from making public this conversation. I 
did not, however, understand at the time, the conversation as pri- 
vate. 

“The fact which [ derived from Mr. Potter, I this day stated 
to John Q. Adams, who, in reply said, that he had no doubt Mr. 
Lowell’s and Mr. Pickering’s object was separation, and that that 
thing had been maturing for six or seven years.—Washington, 
June 23, 1834.” 

What I stated as information received from Mr. Potter, he ne- 
ver has qualified, and will not, although he has recently had an 
interview with one of the surviving members of the Hartford 
Convention ;—what I learned from Mr. Potter, I did not deem to 
be confidential, because his statement was not made in Washing- 
ton to me alone, nor did he, for the first time, make it in Wash- 
ington. 

Since the communication, first published in the Washington 
North American, reached us, I have had an interview with Mr. 
Potter, at which a mutual friend was present; and although he 
regretted that I made public what he made known to me, he did 
not retract an iota of the information I had been instrumental! in 
giving to the public. He will not do it. 

Before I notice the letters of Messrs. Otis and Lowell, I will 
explain to the public, why and wherefore I have “ kicked the 
dead lion,” and will then leave to Mr. O. to settle the ques- 
tion, whether I have, so far as he may be concerned, perpetrated 
the greater injury, or whether this was done by his friend, whom 
he gently rebukes’ The debate alluded to, grew out of the pre- 
sentation, by my colleague, of what he contended were certain 
resolutions adopted by the popular branch of the Legislature of 
Rhode Island:—I addressed the House in reply to him, and for 
the purpose of giving my views of the nature of those resolu- 
tions, the Monday preceding that, (the 30th of June,) on which 
Congress adjourned. They were presented by my colleague two 
weeks before .the presentation day, on which I addressed the 
House. When presented, on his motion, they were without re- 
mark on his part, postponed for one week, or the Monday follow- 
ing, he spoke upon them, until the morning hour had so nearly 
expired, that when I got the floor to reply to him, I had but three 
minutes left me to do so, and was consequently compelled to 
move a postponement of a further consideration of them for one 
week :—when the time to which, on my motion, the further con- 
sideration of them was postponed, had arrived, having the floor, 
] said that, with all due respect and deference to the popular 
branch of our Legislature, I could not subscribe to the language, 
a part of it, of the first resolution; that the words “ill-advised 
and unwarrantable,” were not in my opinion the most respectful, 
that could have been selected. and if they had been at the time 
noticed, would probably have been changed; and then somewhat 
playfully observed, that I thought the House of Representatives 
of the Rhode Island Legislature, ought to be excused, and the 
language should be exclusively charged to him who reported the 
resolutions, and who was the author of them, our surviving mem- 
ber of the Hartford Convention, now a thorough going whig, but 
a man who never heard the name of the President without feel- 
ing or thinking “he felt the halter draw,” without in fact being 
reminded of the 2d section! 

It was a reply to this remark, made by my colleague, which 
brought into the debate the merits of the Hartford Convention. 


It now remains to be seen how far the “ gross falsehoods” of 


my remarks have been exposed in the communications of the 
Hon. Messrs. Harrison Gray Otis and John Lowell. 

Mr. Otis says, “many years since he wrote and published a 
series of letters in a pamphlet form, in vindication of the Hart- 
ford Convention. Ie says the statement of facts in those letters 
being entirely matter of record, and the inferences from those 
facts being plain and inevitable, I may, without claiming any 
peculiar merit, venture to assert that this vindication was tri- 
umphant and unanswerable”—(this is saying rather too much; 
and the public have passed upon it—} “and no attempt to reply 
to it has been made to my knowlege.” ‘This is saying what is 
not exactly true; Mr. Otis’s rocollection fails him. An attempt 
was made by the Hon. John Bailey, in communications over the 
signature of “* Massachusetts,” published in the National Intelli- 
gencer. Mr. Bailey was at the time a clerk in the State De- 
partment, over which Jolin Q. Adams then presided. 1] was not 


receiving volunteers from New Hampshire and Vermont; dele- 
gates to Hartford to do nothing but make a report! This is not 
consonant with the language of the federa] papers of that day, or 
with the sentiment of the writer, who signed “ A Boston Rebel.” 


tees? Were not Committees appointed to make reports, and 
were not reports by them made? 


other said, the public must be the judge. I am not satisfied with 
the book of the one, or the testimony of the other. 

Mr. Otis will not, I apprehend, find himself in good odor with 
my colleague, for he denies that he defended the Hartford Con- 
vention ; he did, as he says, or as he has said, nothing more than 
eulogise Mr. Dwight’s book. 


in point of time, and misstatements. The Convention, says Mr. 
Otis was dissolved a long time before the news of peace was re- 
ceived in this country; and before the victory at New Orleans 
had been achieved. How long Mr. Otis does not say. Now I 
affirm that Mr. Otis, in the due discharge of the duties of his 
appointment, conferred upon him by the Hartford Convention, 
with Mr. Terry of Connecticut, and one or two others, whose 
names are not at this moment recollected, was at, or on the way 
to Washington, when the news of peace reached the Capital. 
Mr. Otis, was delayed in his journey, it is true, and it was no lon- 
ger than it otherwise would have been, had he not been attacked 
on the road, not by our common enemy, but by his old enemy— 
the gout. No messenger, he says, of any description, was ever 
deputed by the Hartford Convention, to Mr. Madison, nor to Con- 
gress. Why, then, Mr. Otis, did you start for Washington, and 
for what purpose did you go there! Miserable subterfuge! Mr. 
Otis in the very next sentence tells us “ that individuals were 
sent by the several State Legislatures, represented in Conven- 
tion, with the printed report in their hands, and with public in- 
structions to apply to Congress, for permission to defend the 
country with their own militia,”> &c. &c. 


the Hartford Convention to Mr. Madison, nor to Congress! For 
what purpose did Mr. Otis go to Washington, and in what capa- 
city! Asa member of the Massachusetts Legislature, or of the 
Hartford Convention? It would be well, I think, for Mr. Otis to 
peruse Mr. Dwight’s vindication; a reference to votes and re- 
cords is at times useful to men of all ages. 

For the present, I take leave of Mr. Otis; but when he again 
yields to the imprudent requisitions of his fellow laborer in Rhode 
Island, of whose character and standing at present, he knows, as 
| apprehend, but little, whose friendship is dreaded alike by all, 
he will again receive that attention which his communications 
may demand. 

If Mr. John Lowell, who writes at Roxbury, under date ot 
July 21st, to the Editor of the Herald of the Times, is the Mr. 
Lowell who is better known in Massachusetts as the “ Boston 
Rebel,” he must be the gentleman who wrote to Mr. Pickering, 
the letter shown to Mr. Potter, which contained it, if Mr. Pot- 
ter is to be credited, (and who will dare to question his statement,) 
what he represented to have.seen init. If this Mr. Lowell, be 
the son and not the father, I can only say, that here is a base at- 
tempt to mislead the public. The “ Boston Rebel” was no doubt 
Mr. Pickering’s correspondent. But what are the declarations ot 
this Mr. Lowell! He says that Col. Pickering, then at Wash- 
ington, never wrote to him at Boston, disclosing the designs of 


nor have I done it, Mr. Lowell with communicating with Mr. 
Potter; Mr. Potter does not know the gentleman, and never in 
his life received a line from him. 

Mr. Lowell does not say that he, in Boston, never wrote a line 


ganized, disclosing what would be done by that Convention when 


as he was in Boston, the inference is, that he would know more 
about the Convention, or what would be the views of its mem- 


ance with what I have learned from Mr. Petter. 





at the time alone, in thinking that Mr. Bailey rendered his oppo- 
nent hors du combat ; and that he was the cause of discontinuing 
his numbers; but perhaps Mr. B. was not the cause of Mr. Otis’s 


ition to the “ Herald of the Times.” 


Then no messenger of any description was ever deputed by! 


the Hartford Convention. I have never said that he did; I have) 
said that Mr. Jowell wrote to Mr. Pickering at Washington, dis-| 
closing the designs of the Hartford Convention. 1 do not charge, | 


setts, Connecticut, R. Island, appointed, expecting, and afterwards| unanimous agreement, on the part of the Delegates, that at the 


ensuing Convention as little should be done as possible, and no 
more than should be deemed absolutely essential to the allaying 
of the public excitement.” 

A singular meeting to allay the public excitement, one whose 


Could not the several Legislatures appoint their own Commit-| whole proceedings required, and had, the watchful attention of 


the Government! Why was this secret meeting not in Faneuil 
Hall, or in the State House? Why at the house of Colonel 


Mr. Dwight’s book is before the public, and Mr. Roger Sher-|Thorndike, the night before the Delegates were to leave Boston 
man is a particeps criminis ; of what the one has written, or the|for Hartford; and why this full and confidential discussion, if no- 


thing was or had been intended but what is now avowed; and 
why any discussion to bind the Delegates not to do, or todo what 
they were chosen to accomplish? 

It is within the recollection of many men now living, that just 
before this meeting at Col. Thorndike’s, and mentioned by Mr. 
Lowell, that illustrious man, and distinguished patriot, Samuel 


I will now notice the charge preferred by Mr. Otis, of mistakes| Dexter, had broken a lance with Mr. Otis; Mr. Dexter raised his 


warning voice against this Convention, and denounced it in the 
most pointed terms. Some of the Hartford Convention leaders 
began to tremble for their safety ; and to quiet and appease some 
of their friends, a string of pro forma resolutions might have been 
adopted at the house of Col. Thorndike ; but the adoption of them 
shows the previous determination of the delegates ; and as to their 
subsequent acts, the public have not yet been satisfied with the 
explanations given in the testimony of Roger Sherman, the es- 
says of Harrison Gray Otis, the writings of Mr. Secretary 
Dwight, or the assertions of B. Hazard. Of this last named gen- 
tleman, the People of Rhode Island have knowlege of some facts 
which have not yet been placed before the public ; the estimation 
in which he has been held, ever since this Convention, is seen 
in the station to which he is confined, and above which he can 
never soar. 

I owe an apology for the length of this communication; it 
must be recollected that I have had to reply to distinguished men, 
and some of them reputed to be men of great moral worth, and 
entitled to a respectful reply from any one whom their commu- 
|nications may summon before the public. 

DUTEE J. PEARCE. 








Newport, Jury 31st, 1834. 

} 

| is ee 

| * The language used by Mr. Potter to Mr. Pickering on this occasion, 
would be improper here to repeat, as it was addressed to the latter gen- 
tleman personally. 

+ Mr. Otis says: “ Individuals were sent by the several State Legisla- 
tures represented in Convention, with the printed report in their hands 
and with public instructions, to apply to Congress for permission to de- 
fend the country with their own militia, at the expense of the United 
States.” This is truly the first intimation we have ever had of this sur- 

forest fact. Wecan now hardly credit it, although asserted by so dis- 
'tinguished a man as Mr. Otis. We have endeavored to charge our own 
|recollection as to the measures of our own Legislature, and having done 
so, we do not hesitate to say, that so far as Rhode Island is concerned, 
| Mr. Otis is entirely mistaken. No such indiridual, or indiridua/s, 
| were ever designated by the Legislature of Rhode Island for any such 
| purpose, or furnished with any such credentials. Nor can we believe 
that the other States represented in the Hartford Convention, or any of 
them, made such appointments with such instructions—having always 
understood that after the Hartford Convention, and before the sitting of 
the several State Legislatures, any such measures were rendered unad- 
visable, if not decidedly dangerous. 











MEMORANDUMS. 


| PHILADELPHIA, ) 
Euizasetu st.—Near Sourn Sixtn. § 


This paper is published in the quarto form— 


Because it is more comnodious for perusal than the folio: 

Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 

} . f ‘ . ° 2 

| Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting its conre 


| 


nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 


to Colonel Pickering, betore the Hartford Convention was or-| of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 


| 
} 


The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 


organized. He says Colonel Pickering never wrote to him; and| spe subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 


Noumosers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the su!- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 





ore Yiekeri Ty ie " > Ie ie 1M f > ' ° . . . . 
bers, than Mr. Pickering. ‘To this I agree, and this is in accord-| daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will b« 


considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 


There is a passage, however, in Mr. Lowell's letter, which I] Tyams or Svrscrtprion—Eieht Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid 
am sure would never have seen the light, if his letter had been|in advance. The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription cuvers 
isent to Mr. Otis for his inspection, before it was sent for publica- 


} 


the expense. 





{ ApvVeERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or coluiisis; 


Mr. Lowell says: “Since I am obliged by a sense of propriety by the day, week, munth, quarter, or year. 
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